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1 A MORAL ORDER, INSTITUTED BY VIRTUOUS MEN.” 


NO. 1, VOL. 1. 


8 Y ZZzzZz ic And hem may some of the fairest portions of | is concerned in this matter: you are charged with 
or SS—= the coutry and of the most virtuous and worthy perfidy! infidelity! murder !! “ Are you guilty, 
_==Owy VS of citizns attribute the deadening blast, which! or not guilly 2?” If guilty, your silence is indica- 
2a = == Ailes : has swet over them and, like the stroc and sand-|'tive of wisdom ; if innocent, from your criminal 
E cloud ofhe desert, borne devastation in its course. | passiveness, is ¢mplied the admission of guilt, such 


‘If this eritement had been conducted on virtuous 
principle, and been calculated to produce any 


‘is the unprincipled logic of your enemies. We 
scorn such an admission. We will not admit false- 
good effet, we should have been amongst the last hood to be truth, to satisfy the reasoning of any 
to throw n obstacle in its way ; but knowing that} man ; and least of all, such men as have adopted 
it was degned to effect the indiscriminate ruin of|, this logic. We are innocent ; and no man shall, 
the wholef a commendable and charitable Order, with impunity, accuse us of being guilty. We 
of citizens for the improper conduct of a few, and || will not servilely ‘‘ bare our back” to the lash of 
for the prmotion of the peéuniary ends and am-} any scoundrel, that may chance to hold a whip in . 
bitious vieys of a class of corrupt and corrupting) his hand ; however tauntingly and maliciously and 
individuals we opposed it as unjust, unrighteous, | vindictively he may incline and threaten to use it. 
immoral ati inexcusable. If the abductors of|, Atatime like the present, (to adopt the lan- 
Morgan catbe ferretted from their present securi-|' guage used by us on another occasion,) when the 
ty, (and Gd grant that they may be!) punish them| combined forces of bigotry, prejudice and igno- 
to the full etent of the laws, which they havg¢ vi-| rance are arrayed against the Masonic Institution; 
TO OUR PATRONS. olated. If.iorgan have been barbarously mur- when its members are charged, on the one hand, 
ye a dered, detet and hang the murderer ! and let |) with infidelity, and on the other, with murder and 
Ox this occasion, a development of our sentiments, || justice be saffied. But is it consistent with jus-| treason, it is proper that its friends should stand 
touching the utility and value of the Institution of |' tice to confotnid the innocent with the guilty ; and (forth, with firmness and dignity, in its defence. It 


Freemasonry, is not deemed necessary. Weare |!to make gooditen partakers of the infamy and |/is only by a fair and candid refutation of the accu- 
fully acquainted with, and hold in high respect the 
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laws, which usually control the commencement of 
petiodical publications. The common practice of 
editors, has given the public a right to expect a 
clear and full avowal of the editox’s sentiments, on 
topics with which he proposes to be chiefly conver- 
sant ; and a candid statement of the objects, to the 
promotion of which his labors are chiefly to bedi- 
rected. But from an observance of this generally 
equitable rule, we may, with propriety, claim to 
be excepted. The character, in whith we now 
appear before the public, is not anew one. We 
are not embarked ona new enterprise. ‘The field, 
over which we are about to travel, is the same in 
which we have long peregrinated ; and made 
many excursions and researches, pleasant to our- 
selves, yet laborious ; and we hope, without just- 
ly subjecting ourselves to the charge of arrogance, 
of some interest and utility to others. It is a field 
in which we delight to ramble ; and tho’ “ thorns 
and brambles” and some poisonous and noxious 
weeds occasionally start up to obstruct our path ; 
yet, panoplied in honesty, and in search of truth, 
we heed them not; while the general beauty of 
the scene, and the sweet fragrance, exhaled from 
the salubrious and indigenous plants, throw a loy- 
liness around us, that is only rendered more inter- 
esting, by the contrast of noxious and unsightly 
exotics, 

About what is now generally known as the 
* Morgan affair,” we have: very little concern.— 
However righteous, and however honorable to the 
feelings of the community, wherein the alleged 
crime is said to have been committed, the general 
and Spontaneous burst of indignation, which it 
elicited, may have been, its purpose has been 
grossly perverted, and its effect ruinous to indi- 
vidual and public peace. Men of vile principle 
» and prostituted character have been its chiefs.— 


punishment, dy to the bad alone? This excite- sations brought against us by our enemies, that we 


ment has alrea’+ overreached all laudable objects, 
although it has # and never will reach the object 
of its unprincijied promoters ; and after having 
tun its short an¢rapid race, will, in the end, die 
with the passions‘hat called it into life. 

But this affair |jas resolved itself into one ofa 
very The main enquiry now 
is; notewhether Nirgan be dead, but whether the 
Institution of Fresmasonry be beneficial ? or det- 
rimental ? to the itterests of government, the peace 
of the community and individual happiness. If 
the Institution be good ; its reputation is worthy of 
being supported: f bad ; the sooner abandoned, 
the better. It is od !~its principles and intent | 
bear the impress ofvirtue ; and as such, the best 
energies of every Mason, of every philanthropic, 
good man, should & called into action to shield it 
from the assaults of ligotry, ignorance and ingrati- ; 
tude. Masons receved it, from the hands of their 
fathers, a sacred legicy, and they gave in return a 
pledge to honor and >reserve it in its purity ; and 
to transmit it,'‘as theyreceived it, pure and unadul- 
terated, to future generations. ‘They cannot sur- 
render its interests, i? they would ; and we know 
there is too much virtie in the society to permit it, 
ifthey could. But let us view the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. If wehave no concern about the 
character or prosperity of the Institution, we are 
obligated, as we value our own reputations, to de- 
fend it, and disprove, by a full exposure of its prin- 
ciples, the base calumnies preferred against it.— 
These charges are not urged exclusively against 
the Institution; that alone is not charged with 
criminality, but each and every of its members: 
ALL, individually and collectively, are accused of 
the commission of crimes, the contemplation of 


which must make every moral man and christian 
to shudder. Reader! your individual reputation 


can maintain that exalted station which we at pre- 


sent hold in the estimation of good and enquiring 
men. Silence now will not answer the required 
purpose. It tends only to give confidence to the 
malevolent slanderer, without satisfying the un- 
prejudiced observer that, what is urged against our 
Institution, is not true. It is not that we are very 
solicitous to allay the prejudices or to remove the 


doubts of the bigoted and ignorant ; but we are 


solicitous that the effect, which must inevitably re- 
sult from the unceasing operation of the engines 
of wickedness and scurrility, may be averted. To 


the natural effect, if unopposed, of a continued tis- | 


sue of libel and falsehood ; to the frequent repeti- 
tions of the threadbare fiction of murder and trea- 
son ; tothe mgenius sophisms and jesuitical rea- 
sonings, which so,constantly beset us, and threaten 
to darken and overwhelm the operations of hnman 


reason and common sense, we must oppose some 


barrier. 

''To freemen, tenacious of their liberties, private 
associations, particularly when so extensive and 
powerful as the Masonic, are objects of jealousy 
and suspicion. ‘This we hold to be a righteous 
sentiment. It may be asked then, how has the 


Masonic Institution existed in republics, without | 


any material interruption, forso many ages? We 
answer ; because the great, the wise, the learned, 
the pious, statesmen and partisans of opposite po- 
litical sentiments ; divines of different religious 
creeds ; sovereigns and rulers; men to whom the 


people freely and confidently entrust their most 


sacred and dearest interests ; men of tried integ- 
rity and incorruptible honesty, have been its pat- 


rons and advocates ; and have borne unequivocal — 


testimony t@its purity and goodness of intention. 
If such men have contributed to the existence and 
well being of our Institution, it is at least becoming 
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_ticularly to retain those, who are now amongst us; 


‘righteously attacked, and by a correct deportment, 
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that we should use our honest endeavour, not par- 


for they know the intrinsic worth of the society, 
and the blasts of fanaticism cannot move them; 
but, by a candid declaration of our principles, a 
dispassionate defence of those principles when un- 


to make it honorable for others to connect them- 
selves with us, and shield us from the unjust re- 
proaches of the captious and bigoted. But if, on 
the contrary, we remain silent, and let the asper- 
sions of our opponents have their full weight in bi- 


ness of heart enough in this World; that ¥ 
inhumanity to man,” is daily and hourly “ @ku 
countless thousands mourn;” that there — 


tion, the very essence of which is Cuar | 
the members of which are bound by irgvocable , 
ties to relieve and assist the unfortunateyvhy, we | 


principle which binds man to his fellow .man, is 
the most fruitful. source of earthly’ felicity; and 


without this strong ligament fixed in our natures, 
that binds heart to heart, our condition on earth 


would be worse than that of the brutal creation.” 


We have atopy of a letter by the Rev. Mr. 
Emerson, formerly of Beverly, and now of Weath- 


'\ersfield, Conn. tothe members of the Genesee 


Consociation, in reply to a vote renouncing all 


‘| ministers who are connected with the Masonic In- 


stitution, and refusing to license or give such any 
recommendation. We have not had leisure to ex- 


amine it much. It appears to be well and sincere- 
ly written, and is a a defencé of the order. We 
extract only the two following paragraphs.--B. H. 
Aurora. 


repeat, is it denounced and proscribed ?-why ‘at- 
4 assing the public opinion, they will either gain for | tempt to palsy the hand, whose kind offie it is to 
' themselves implicit credit, or create such a doubt || dry the tear of sorrow, and to pour the aj of glad- 
in the minds of the community, as to cast a blot on || ness into the broken heart? But we do it fear the 
the character of the Institution, which many years threatenings of malevolence. So long as here shall 
may be insufficient to eradicate. Honorable men | be occasion to ‘* remember the forgottepto attend 

_ will not hazard their reputations in suspicious } 


to the neglected, and visit the forsaker’” so long 
_matters. If we would have the friendship of such || shall Masonry exist and flourish. Andvhen mis- 
men, we must first remove the grounds on which 


ery and distress shall be banished fromhe world, 
suspicion is predicated, by satisfying them that no 


and universal joy and happiness shi gladden 
just cause of reproach does exist. On this subject, . 


every heart, and beam in every eye; ven then, 
there must not be left a loopon which to hang a‘! that Charity, which expands the heart in love to 
donbt. No accusation, derogatory to the charac-'|God and man, that Charity which reahes beyond 
ter of the Institution, can, in justice, be preferred, the grave, and extends beyond th boundless 


much less supported by satisfactory testimony.— || realms of eternity, shall make this Ingtution esti- 
What then is there to apprehend from the most | mable on earth, and transplant it to Raven. : 
scrupulous investigation? What from candid and|| In the prosecution of our labors, j will be our 
free discussion? Nothing; for nothing but good | earnest endeavor to advance the trest interests 
can result from it. Let Masons dotheir pury; let | of our antient, venerated and hongable Institu- 
them disprove the charges, which the ignorant and | tion; to diffuse among its membersfell authenti- 
malicious have preferred against them; expose and | cated and useful information; to kqp a just and 
hold up to public indignation the villany and | fair record of its public acts; and tolevelope, in as 
wickedness oftheir authors; lay the principles and | clear and perfect manner as practigble, its princi- 
objects of their society fully and clearly before an | ples and objects. To enable ust do this, fully 
impartial public; and they may be assured that a | and satisfactorily, we ask the co-geration of the 
just and righteous judgment will then be awarded |, brotherhood of the Masonic family and the impar-, 
them.. The press is the only medium through | tial and hearing ears of all others,:lergy and laity, 
whith" who would be the seryants of ruth, enemies of 


these things can be accomplished. It is only. 
: through the columns of a public newspaper that | falsehood and slander, and the pomoters and pa- 
trons of rational piety, benevdenceé and good 


the public ear can be reached. Through this chan- 

nel alone, the members of the Masonic Institution || works. To the first, we wouldsay, ‘‘ take heart 
can expect to be heard, in their defence. It is,'|and be of good cheer,” for the Lord of truth is 
however, in vain to write; and a waste of paper to|| with us; and to the others, Hek! uNDERSTAND!| 
publish; unless the brotherhood will co-operate to) AND THEN JUDGE! 
give circulation to the publications, devoted to 
their interests. It is only by encouraging such 
works, that we can expect to be fairlyrepresented. 
If they be patronised exclusively by Masons, 
(which will seldom happen,) yet they are seen and 
read by others, and exert an indirect, but power- 
ful and salutary influence on public opinion; our 
friends, out of the pale of the Institution, are ena- 
bled to set forth our claims; and our brethren are 
furnished with new evidence and arguments, 
wherewith to defend the order against the falla-| 
cious reasonings of its enemies. — 

Theresis a combination of desperate men, whose 
avowed purpose is the overthrow of the Institution 
of Freemasonry in the United States; men whose 
secular existence, at least, hangs on the accom- 
plishment of their unhallowed purpose. That they 
have already succeeded to a certain extent in pid 
soning the minds of our fellow citizens, and crea- 
ting prejudices against the Institution, detrimen- 
tal to its interests, is not to be denied; but that mul- 
tiplied legions of such fanaties can disturb the 
he stable foundation of the Masonic Institution, is too 

pteposterous and absurd, to admit of a moment’s 
serious consideration, It is known t God and 
man that, there is misery and selfishness and hard- 


*Leonsider Masonry a moral, pacific, benevo- 
lent, humane and social institution. As such, it has 
doubtless been productive of incalculable benefit to 
the world. Nay, I regard it as one of the mighty 
causes, under, which God, have, introduced the 
present day of improvement and hope.” . 

“Qne thing, however, I feel free to say, and 
most solemnly to declare, that I know nothing in 
our secrets, which appears to me contrary to the 
word of God, or the rights of man; and that I nev- 
er had the least suspicion, that there was any Ma- 
sonic penalty, worse than expulsion.” 


# 


Exrtracts.---The calumnies, censure and an- 
athemas, with which our ancient Institution has 
been so gratuitously assailed, seem to be unsus- 
tained by any thing but uncharitable surmises and 
envious suppositions. These it maybe pretended, 
have a colorable title to support from the myste- 
ries, rites and ceremonies of the Fraternity, which 
are tothe common, illiterate mind, ‘‘ all Greek:” 
But from such we should have little to fear, even 
on the score of abuse, if the proud and presump- 
tuous, who glut themselves upon. hypothetical de- 
ductions only—and who, if realy ignorant of the 
design and object of our mysteries, are not invin- 
cibly, but voluntarily so—did not lead the van. 


It iseasy to invent and prefer charges against 
the most immaculate being on earth; and much 
more so against a Society, however pure and un- 
sullied._-Not one of the allegations alluded to, 
have been sustained by evidence or even the shad- 
ow of evidence, of any kind. It is therefore ab- 
surd to suppose that we should undertake to ds- 
prove by testimony, that which has nothing in fact, 
or in truth, to sustain it. If the world would wait, 
as a Court of Justice does, for proof, before it con- 
demns, calumny would soon lose its effect and ‘the 
\|slanderer’s vocation would be gone. But, Masons, 
like other folks, must take the world as itis: And 
when we are assailed by broad and serious — 

: tions, impeaching the purity and correctness of our 
b md ‘adores God fo: our lives, we feel it our 
eing undivided and unrivallidin goodness. It! i herent right and our duty, to meet them in the 
|| stamps on the heart the convicion of his love. noon-day of public opinion, with our constt- 
who is present, tutions—some of them wearing the venerable moss 
not in place only, like this allsurrounding atmos-, of ages—our slatules, our charges and instructions: 
phere, but by the special inflence of his love--a and our unsullied history, from time immemorial, 
love, which designs to communicate to us forever,’ attested by sacred and profane authors, and orna- 
ane mented and enriched by the names of distinguish- 
ing, power It redlinds ap of “ all-seging eye, ed philosophers and saints, statesmen and heroes, 
which penetrates through allthe folds in which|| 7 o:alisis und divines: and offer ourselves to be 
hypocrisy and deceit have sirouded themselves, tr} 
ried and adjudged by our works: and if by these 
and affirms, that his goodness prompts him to deali| do not stand approved and accquitted, let 
with us according to our thoughts and purposes. |. too. be cast over the wall to mingle and 

And not only does it teach us Divine Good- id “tithe rubbiili“of thieswolld 

ness, but also, in what thisconsists. It consists | ™O™Ce" ¥ ‘ 


in the order of nature; in making all things in cre-| ** Masonry superadds to our other ae 
ation to harmonize; in the exquisite beauty of the’ the strongest ties of connexion between it an 
whole, the admirable connection and subserviency | the cultivation of virtue, and furnishes the most 
of the several parts; it consists in the creation of powerful incentives to goodness. A tag aa 
man; in making him a social, moral and intelligent | 8 responsible to his lodge for a course pall acon 
being, capable of an ever increasing, unspeaka-. conduct, and if he deviates from it, he will . 
ble and unalterable felicity, and by holiness and | 4!sgraced and expelled—Wherever he goes, he 
happiness of becoming a partaker in the divine | Will find a friend in every brother, if he ret 
nature, It consists also, in the principles of assucia- | ducts well, and will be’ shielded against vere 
tion, which were implanted in our nature, at the and protected, against oppression; and he w 


commencement of our existence; by which, life is | fe¢! in his owh bosom the extatic joys of heav- 
rendered joyous and man social, 


The following is an extract from a Discourse 
delivered by O. A. Skinner, Pstor of a Church 
in Washington, N. H. at Hillssorough.--- 


The associating born charity. 
| 


-# 
| 
Of our race, the children of wretched 
'| want, upon whom the eye of charity nev¢ ca — 
| ed, and for whom the tear of pity never/owed. | | 
| Why then, we would ask, in the name aff spirit | 
|of beneficence and compassion, why is apnstitu- i | 
| 
| 
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THE fz. ° bw useless talk, in béating the streets? how many |) ed in clean water; distilled water is the fittest; but the 
—— = 


MECHANICS. 


An opinion both dangerous and pernicious to the 
mechanics of our country is prevailing among the ma-| 
jority of them. They imagine that hterature, science, 
and general information are unnecessary to them; and, | 
that if they are acquainted with the commonest rules | 
of arithmetic, reading, writing and the trade to which | 
they are called, they have all the acquirements their) 
business demands. What have we to do, say they,| 
with polite literature, with history, with the deeper, 
branches of mathematics, the art of composition, elo-| 
quence, philosophy, &c.? They have nothing to,do, 
with our profession; we are to get our bread by the 
sweat of the brow; and we leave these branches of ed-| 
ucation to the Ministers, the Doctors and Lawyers of 
the land. 4 

Now as long as sentiments like these prevail among 
mechanics and the labouring classes of the community, 
so long they will be doomed to an intellectual and po- 
litical slavery by the better educated classes; eo long 
they are doomed to be stript of their power and to be 
ridden by ambitious and designing men. When me- 
chanics are really convinced that knowledge is power, 
and that the educated part of society give laws to the 


rest, they will wake up from their present stupor and | 


Every Sabbath, 6 hours, besides going to church twice, 


‘| hours, reckoning the days at twelve hours each. 


{ 


more hours are devoted to sleep than are necessary for 
your health? how many useless moments are spent in 
lingering about the table before and after meals? how 
much of the Sabbath, aside from all hours due to de- 
votion, is entirely wasted, when all might have been 
spent in reading valuable books? Let us make a cal- 
culation. One hour can be devoted every day by every 
body, no matter what may be his employment, to rea- 
ding. One hour a day in a year amounts to 365 hours. 


can be found which ought to be devoted to reading. | 
This time would give 312 hours in a year, which added | 
to the other make 677 hours that every man can have 
every year to devote to Reading. In twenty years 
this time amounts to 564 days 4 hours, reckoning the | 
days at twenty-four hours each; or to 1128 days + 
If a 
mechanic then spends the time we have allotted him | 
in literary and scientific pursuits, at the end of twenty | 
years, he will have devoted more time to literature and | 
science than any of our educated men will have done 
in six years, allowing them to spend six hours a day in| 
their studies, (very few of whom spend half that time.) | 
Now if every mechanic was to pass his time thus, he. 
would at the expiration of twenty years have an educa-| 


tion infinitely more valuable than any of our literary | 


bestir themselves to get this power into their own, ™¢? have at twenty-five, twenty-eight, and thirty years | 


hands. 
tive councils, in societies, in politics, in town meetings, 
and the every day concerns of life; it is not the aristo- 
cratic part of the community that have sway over the 
rest; but it is the educated, the active, the intelligent, 
who are the Emperors and Kings of our country; men 
of superior intelligence, who feel the power within 
them, and who exert it too to sway the rest. 

As matters are now arranged in our country, lawyers 
are the only tyrants of whom we have to complain; 
they get into all the seats of power; they give laws to. 
the community and then set about executing them; 
they are invested with both the legislative and execu- 
tive power; the ability to make what laws they please 
and the power to execute them as they please; they 
frame our laws, sit in our Conncils, are our Judges, our 
Justices, our Presidents, our Governors, our Select- 
men, our Overseers; they creep into.every seat of pow- 
er from the lowest grade, till they reach the last goal | 
of their ambition in the highest office in the gift of the | 
people. The question now arises, from what source | 


do they derive this immense power? is it from the su-| 


perior talents of the profession, from superior worth | 
or superior wealth? We think not. This profession is’ 
undoubtedly the most intelligent portion of the com- 
munity; and from this source may be traced all its in- | 
fluence over suciety in general. Divines and Physi- 


cians are equally intelligent; but their avocations do| 


not lead them to mingle so much in the business, the | 


uproar and the excitement of the world; and as they | 
are less active, they consequently. have less influence. | 
Lawyers are not only the most intelligent part of the’ 
community who mingle in the affairs of the world; but. 
they are far the most active; exert themselves the, 
most in order to obtain the most influence. 
_ Mechanics might have this same power, yea, much | 
more; for the feelings and the majority of the world | 
are on their side; they have an interest too in propping | 
up themselves, in building up their own professions; 
and now if they had a disposition to exert their power. 
and acquire information in order to direct their ener- 
gies aright, they would have within themselves an ir- 
resistible influence over the destinies of others. Me- 
chanics do not hold that rank in society they might 
hold if they pleased, and which they are entitled to 
hold by the good they do to mankind. But make every 
mechanic feel the deep necessity of cultivating his mind 
and drawing out its hidden treasures; make him feel 
that his mental power over society, as in fact it does, 
depends upon the quantity of information he acquires; 
let him believe that tact and skill, a knowledge of the 
human character, are as necessary to him as a knowl- 
edge of his tools, and you give that mechanic his due 
proportion of influence with the world. 

_ But we are stopped at once and told by the mechan- 
ic, that he has no Jeisure to cultivate his intellect, no 
time to spend in acquiring information: his every day 
vocations demand all his attention and all his timey 
It is no such thing. Every man, even the busiest, the 
most industrious, has leisure enough if he is disposed to 
spend that leisure as he ought, instead of whirling it 
away in trifling and idleness, Put these questions 


to yourself and see if you have no leisure. How> 


| 
| 


| Franklin found time in the midst of all his labours to. 


| 
| 


| 


It is not the wealthy that rule in our legisla- ofage. It is a fanciful idea that people have, when | 


they say an education cannot be acquired without | 
money, without an instructer. . Instructers were inten- | 


ded for boys who have no disposition to study, and for | 


the switch and ferule, not for grown men who feel the | 
importance of an education, not for mechanics or ap-, 
prentices who have got to fight their way for them-| 
selves or submit to the direction of the better educated. 


The idea about the want of time is a mere phantom. 


dive into the hidden recesses of philosophy and to ex-| 
plore an untrodden path of science. The great Frede- 
ric with an empire at his direction, in the midst of war, | 
on the eve of battles, which were to decide the fate of 
his kingdom, found time to revel in all the charms of | 


philosophy and intellectual pleasures. Bonaparte with | 
all Europe at his disposal; with Kings in his anti- 


|| with books, 


i 


| 


chamber begging for vacant thrones, with thousands | 
of men whose destinies were suspended on the brittle | 
thread of his arbitrary pleasure, had time to converse. 
Cesar, when he had curbed the spirits of 
the Roman people, and was thronged with visiters 


from the remotest kingdom, found time for intelleetual | 


cultivation. Every man has time, if he is careful to. 
improve it; and if he does improve it, he can reap a. 
threefold reward. Let mechanics then make use of) 
the hours at their disposal, if they want to obtain a 
proper influence in society. They are the life-blood of 
the community; they can if they please, hold in their 
hands the destinies of our republic; they are numerous, 
respectable and powerful; and they have only to be 
educated half as well as other professions, to make 
laws for the nation.— Portland Gazette. 


CHINESE PAINTS, 
The peculiar beauty of the Chinese drawings is ow- 
ing, not to the particular nature of the colouring sub- 
stances, but merely to their preparation, and to their 


being mixed with glue or size, instead of gum water, } 


as is the common practice in Europe. 

In regard to the prepartion, two things must be ob- 
served; first, that the beauty of the colour depends, in 
a very great measure, upon the fineness of its particles, 
the finest being the most beautiful. A Chinese painter 
often employs a man for three or four days to grind 
small quantity of vermilion in a porcelain mortar, an 
it is from this they derive their fine reds. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to levigate the paints to a very great 
degree of subtility, in order to let them acquire the 
utmost degree of beauty of which they are capable; 
and it must not be imagined that because they seem 
exceedingly fine to the touch, they may not be impro- 
ved by farther 

Secondly, it must be considered, that most mine- 


ral colours are prepared with acids, alkalines, or other 
salts, and that a small superabundance of those saline 


substances generally remains with them, which, after" 


a shorter or longer time, produces considerable altera-| 
tion in their brilliancy, and often entirely changes the | 
colour. 


In order to obviate this inconvenience, the paint, 


waters of many springs are sufficiently pure for this 
ae Fg In order to effect this properly, put about 

alf an ounce of the paint in a half-pint glass phial, 
and fill the rest of the phial almost entirely with water; 
shake it well; then let it stand for a while, and the 
coloured powder will soon fall to the bottom; then 
pour off the water by inclining the phial gently, so as 
not to disturb the sediment, and fill it again with clean 
water, and so on for five or six times; after which, the 
colour being gently dried, must be ground a little lon- 
ger, and then it is fit for use. 

The glue or size to be mixed with the paints, is ex- 
tracted from parchment in the following manner:— 


| Take about four ounces of clean parchment, cut it into 


small bits, and put it to soak in,a quart of clean water 
for about twelve hours; then boil the whole on a gen- 
tle fire, and in the beginning take off the scum with a 
spoon. The vessel must remain always uncovered, and 
the liquor must be stirred now and then. After boiling 


|| for about an hour, take off the pot from the fire, and» 


strain the liquor, whilst hot, through a coarse seive. 
The liquor must be put into a clean pot again over the 
fire, and boiled gently till half of it is evaporated; the 
remainder is then spread very thinly upon panes of 
glass, which being kept in a warm place for a day or 
two, the size will be dried, and will become very hard. 
hen it is wanted for use, put a small quantity of it 

in a cup of lukewarm water, and dip the _xndltedie 
in it. 
The properties of this glue, which render it much 
superior to gum water, are the following: It does not 


_dunces who are unable to learn, unless their education | deaden or otherwise alter the colours with which it is 
|| is woven into them with their growth or beaten in with | mixed. 


It does not crack like gum; and it becomes 
soon so hard as not only to defend the colours from 
being affected by smoke and other vapours, but even 
to bear the surface of the drawing being cleansed by 
means of wet sponge.— Lond. Mec. Mag. 


METEORITE.—A writer in the Little Falls’ Gazette, 
attempts to account for the origin of @rolites, by assu- 
ming that metallic, sulphuric and carbonic substances, 
are as liable to rise from the earth in a gaseous state, 
as those which are unctuous. ‘* Suppose there was a 
large quantity of those substances afloat, at a great 
height in the air; it would be nothing uncommon nor 
mysterious for it to take fire; (if any one thinks it 
would, let meena combine those substan- 
ces, and satisfy himself by the process,) what would be 
the effect? As all reports and sounds are nothing more 
than a sudden rarefaction or agitation of the air, and 
as the ignitioa of this matter would cause a sudden 


‘rarefaction, there must of course be a report—thesair 
‘from all sides must rush in, which, together with the 
affinity existing between the substances composing the 
‘matter, must cause it to concentrate; it then becomes 
‘too dense longer to be supported by the atmosphere, 
_gravitates—being in a state of fusion, forms a round 
body and an external crustation—as it approaches the 
,earth its velocity increases, its force becomes great; if 
‘perchance it strikes upon a soft soil, it enters deep; if 


‘upon a harder one, not so far; and if upon a rock, it is 
broken to atoms.”’ 


Or tHE Moon.—There is scarcely any doubt re- 
maining in the philosophical world, that the moon is 
‘an habitable globe. The most accurate observations 
that have been made with the most powerful teles- 
copes, have confirmed the opinion. The moon seems 
in almost every respect, to be a body similar to our 
earth, to have its surface diversified by hill and dale, 
mountains and vallies, rivers, lakes and seas, 


as a moon to the moon herself; differing only in this, 


the moon’s, so the moon receives from the earth a 
light thirteen times greater in splendor than that 
which she imparts to us; and by avery correct analo- 
gy, we are led to infer, that all the planets and their 
satellites, or attendant moons, are inhabited, for mat- 


ter seems only to exist for the sake of intelligent be- 
ings.——Souvenir. 


ifthe the earth’s surface is thirteen times larger than 


Tootn PowprEr.—The following is given as the 
correct mode of preparing the celebrated French tooth 
powder, called Poudre Peruvienne: Whit@*sugar 36 
grains, cream of tartar 72, magnesia 72, starch 72, 
mace 2, cinnamon 6, sulphate of quinine (or quinia) 3, 
and carmine 5 grains. All these substances are redu- 
ced into a fine powder, and mixed with great care; then 
add 4 drops of cil of roses, and as much oil of mint. 


There is the fullest evidence that our earth serves 
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word or two to say, on a subject which very near- 


4 MASONIC. MIRROR. 
Oh, Cordelia! I exclaimed, and sank into her Appelles;recalled his wandering faculties. He 
arms. turned away, and leaning against a column of the 


FROM THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 
THE LETTER, 
OR TRUTH A FICTION. 


It was a beautiful afternoon !—I sat down at my 
table, and took up a book to resume my studies. 
I had not been long in this situation, when I heard 
a gentle rap at the door of my chamber, and be- 
fore I had time to rise, the door slowly opened, 
and Mrs. D—~ entered my apartment, leading by 
the hand her daughter Cordelia. I hastily arose, 
handed them chairs, and bade them be seated; and 
at the same time, drew my own chair close to the 
side of Cordelia, whose hand I took and pressed 
to my lips;—she hastily withdrew it, and looked 
towards her mother. I saw a tear trickle down 
her velvet cheek, and would have asked her what 
it meant—-but Mrs. 1? anticipated my inter- 
rogative, and thus broke silence:— 

Mr. C-——-, said she ‘* you may think this intru- 
sion very strange; but I have a sufficient apology, 
Ihope, to justify it. It:—-(pointing to a letter 
which she held in her hand)—-but first | have a 


ly concerns the welfare of my daughter and your-| 
self. You have ever expressed a warm attachment | 
to my child—-ay, have even said, you loved her;— 
but whether you felt what you then gave utterance | 
to, is out of my power todecide. Il now wish to’! 
know what are your real sentiments towards my. 
cnild?” 

‘ Mrs. D—-,’ replied I, “‘ do you not believe me 
when I declare that I love Cordelia?—-my feelings | 
towards her have always beenjof the purest nature, | 
and were it in my power, [ would this moment, | 
were you and Cordelia willing, wed her; but Lam 
poor—and this alone isthe only barrier which | 
prevents me from carrying my wishes into effect.” , 

«Then I presume, Mr. C——-, that you are per-_ 
fectly willing to resign all claims to Cordelia’s hand | 


should a more acceptable and advantageous offer | 
be made?” 


Certainly, madam.” 
‘* Well then, read this letter,” said Mrs. D-—, 


at the same moment, handing it tome. It ran 
thus :-- 


Dear Madam:—-! know not in what manner. 
to address you ona subject whichis nearest my | 
heart—-this subject, madam, is your lovely daugh-. 
ter; I have frequently seen her, anda few nights | 
since had the pleasure of being her partner at a/ 
ball. I then addressed her, and she seemed to fa-| 
vour my suit. I have, madam, twenty thousand | 
dollars at my disposal, which is out at interest— 


«¢ William, William! is it possible that you could 
think me so base as to desert you---whom I have 
loved above allon earth---leave you, because you 
are poor, and fly to him, because he is rich!---No, 
No, William, [ would rather, with you, live in 
poverty, than wed him, or any other, and live in 
affluence. Oh, William, what have I done that has 
degraded me thus in your estimation ?---why should | 
I forsake him who has ever treated me with so | 
much kindness and affection? ‘ ‘Tis too much,” 
said she, and vented her feelings in a flood of tears. | 

I know not whether joy orgrief was uppermost 
in my soul--my heart throbbed as tho’ *twould burst 

my parched throat would scarcely give utterance 
to my words. Oh, woman, tosee thee is to love 
thee--and when we behold ye weeping over your 
imaginary faults, we could fall to the earth and 
worship forever at thy pensive shrine, and beg to 
be forgiven! 

“Forgive me, dear Cordelia,” I exclaimed, 
you have done Nothing!---give us your blessing 
mother, and make your children happy !” 

Mrs. D——--advanced towards us, with tears 
flowing from her eyes; took each of our hands and 
joined them together. 

‘Rise, my children, and receive a mother’s 
blessinzg---Cordelia is yours, William; and I pray 
she may prove to yuu as faithful and as affection- 
ate a wife, as she has been to me a dutiful and obe- 
dient daughter!” | 

In my eagerness to clasp Cordelia to my breast, 
[hit my head against the bed post, which awoke 
me, and I found, alas!---** twas allapream!!!" 


POWER OF BEAUTY. 


CAMPASPE, 

Wilt thou try it, Appelles? said Alexander. 
Has thy palette tints to match the dye of that 
cheek and lip and brow?—Canst thou paint that 
eye, as itis? Monarch, returned the artist, the 
earth’s fairest have been before.me, and my art 
failed not-—Campaspe is of the earth--I will tr 
it. ‘True, painter, she is of earth—but she is like 
naught of the earth, thy art knows nothing of 
such as she is.-—-I warn thee of the peril of thy 
venture--wilt thou try it? I shrink not, replied 
the confident artist. 

His sketch was chalked, and he only waited 
admission to Campaspe’s presence, to commence 
the task in which Alexander’s soul seemed wrap- 
ped. He entered: he had given directions for her 
being in a situation to give him every advantage 


and I am in expectation of receiving an addition to | 


my present fortune of ten thousand dollars. With. 
your permission, madam, I will pay my immedi- 
ate respects to your daughter—-to whom | hope my 
advances wil] prove acceptable. 


of light--this had been minded. Seemingly un- 
conscious of his entrance, she moved not--a slight 
veil fell from her head dress to the floor, envelop- 
ing her in its fullness; at length she recovered from 
her abstraction, and raising one snowy arm, sepa- 
rated the veil from her head dress, and suffered it 


apartment, bethought him of his task:—his eyes 
‘fell on his palette, whose colors till now had rival- 
‘led nature: he would as soon have* matched them 
with the hues of the raittbow as with the glow of 
that cheek. He had studied and surpassed all 
that art had of beautiful: he had gazed on all that 


'|nature has made most of Persia’s sunny daugh- 


ters, and had dreamed of all things beautiful, un- 
til hissoul became drunk with beauty, and had 
conceived images of still more transcendent love- 
liness, and he had given His visions life on the 
glowing canvas:--but hisdreams had shaped no 
such being as this; and he felt that his art, which 


‘he had boasted had never failed him, was now 


valueless.—--How should he meet Alexander! how 
banish the passion that he felt thrilling through 
every vein for—he dreaded to think—-his master’s 
favourite? He was startled from reflection, by a 
deep sigh. She again looked up, and finding him 
no longer gazing on her, the hope that had been 
inspired by her first look was crushed—-and her 
feelings burst from her heart in that deep sigh. He 
knelt down before, he gazed once more, and asa 
tear stole from under the eyelid, anda sob broke 
from her bosom, he took her hand, the touch was 
magic—duty, his engagement, all were forgotten 
—his feellings were controllers, and wild words 
came forth; passion in his heart and on his tongue. 
The distinctions of rank were unremembered, and 
her cheek was bent until it rested on his bosom. 

The canvas, and the pencil, andthe palette, 
were thrown by—the attempt was not made. Im- 
patient for the picture, Alexander sent for the ar- 
tist. What of thy task, painter, and what re- 
ward wilt thou demand? let it be like thy labour 
—-nothing common. Appelles had trembied, but 
he knew with whom he spoke, and disguised 
not-—Monarch, .I cannot do thy will--Campas- 
pe’s beauty is more than a man can paint—I 
would not see her again for thy treasure—her 
beauty has maddened me, and | love her more 
than life. I know my fate and am prepared. A 
bold sabject thou, Alexander spoke, to dare thus 
—-but I forgive thee; the fault was mine. I should 
not have exposed thee to the trial. But willshe 
love thee, Appelles? Ifshe will, take her—I give 
thee thy life and Campaspe.--Grey. 


TURKISH BEAUTIES. 


The face of a Turkish woman must not be seen n 
public; if a man meets one in the streets unveiled, he 
turns his face towards the wall tillshe has passed. So 
strong is the force of custom, that I one day saw the 
disdar aga turn his back upon his own datghter, a 
young girl of exquisite beauty, as she walked up the 
steps of the propylea.—These ladies, however, are not 
so squeamish when out of observation, as | myself af- 
terwards found. Copying inscriptions one afternoon 


in the court-yard of Lusierta, whilst that worthy sig- 


: te nor was enjoying his siesta, I heard a gentle knocking 
not-—mooved at the outer gate which [ immediately opened, and dis- 
10 € stood with outstretched arms; his pencil || wovered to my great surprise, about twelve or fifteen 
had fallen; he could not grasp it; motionless—— Turkish ladies, covered with long white manties or 
voiceless—the sudden revelation of that unearth- veils, reaching from head to foot. Having let them 
ly vision had only left him sight. He gazed until ‘in, they made me understand, by signs, the object of 
the senses ached with the overpowering intensity h 


Yours, with respects, 

Henre 
I closed the letter, and handed it to Mrs. D-——, 
** What do you think of this letter, Mr. C 
** Mrs. D ,” said I, ** [am pleased to see that 


3) 


Cordelia has received such a liberal offer—-He is 
rich, and [ know him to be a generous hearted fel- 
low. 


that you will have a kind and tender husband—one 


Cordelia, [ congratulate you--and hope | 


of beauty. Do I dream, he at length murmured, 
recovering from the trance into which he had been 
thrown—or is this reality? Can it be, that the 
gross earth has aught so bright, or is this some 


who will watch over you, and administer to your 
little wants—--one, who will treat you as tenderly 
as Ishould have done, had it pleased Heaven to 
have made me your choice. I resign you, Cordelia, 
to my rival--but with this assurance, that you will 
not find one who loves you more tenderly than my- 
self.—-For my own part, I will go to some foreign 
shore, and among strangers end an existence which 
has been naught but affliction and misery.” 

Tcould say no more; my utterance was choked--- 
the tears rolled down my checks---I drew my hand- 
kerchief--wiped my eyes---and was on the point 
of rushing from the room, when Cordelia called to 
mie. 

* William, William,” said she, and threw her 


arms around my neck,, 


"6, 


pis of elysitum sent to mock me—to show me 


how poor my art is?—She had but once raised her 
eyes, as she threw the veil from her, and casting 
on him a look, in which melancholy seemed min- 
eled; their snowy lids were again cast down. But 
that one glance wrought deeply—-deeper it may 
be than it was meant. Campaspe had never seen 
Appelles——but his fame had reached her. She had 
heard of his enthusiasm—his romance—she had 
dwelt with rapture on the almost breathing pro- 


worshipped him: unseen: and now how strangely 
had they met—they were together, alone. One 
glance told her, he was all her imagination had 
pictured him—and_ that one glance, too, showed | 
him gazing on her loveliness in mute adoration. 


ductions of his pencil, and her young heart had) 


their visit was to see afine clock, with musical chimes, 
that Lord Elgin had presented to the city of Athens, as 


if to recall the despoiler of the Parthenon every hour 


to remembrance. They followed me slowly in perfect 
silence to the temporary shed in which it was placed, 
‘but had no sooner entered than they began to giggle, 
and presently burst into aloud laugh, they then threw 
back suddenly their long veils, as if by a preconcerted 
scheme to surprise me by that blaze of beauty which 
radiated from the'r large black eyes; I certainly never 
beheld so glorious a sight, I may have seen handsomer 
women, perhaps, than any individual among them, but 
never did I see such a combination of beauties, such 
beaming eyes and silken lashes, or such dazzling com 
plexions, they appeared like a legion of houries sent 
express trom the paradise of Mahomet. ; 

The lovely creatures seemed to enjoy my astonish- 
‘Ment, and to triumph in the effect of their charms; em 


| compassing me in a circle, they gently pushed me to 


wards the clock, that 1 might shew them the mechan- 
ism. This I had no sooner done, than with a shout of 
joy they seized the wire, and rung such a a peal upon 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


— 


/ the chimes, that the Italian awoke from his nap, and 
/ running to the spot in his gown and slippers, began to 
chide them in so severe a strain, that the laughter 
immediately ceased, silence was restored, the 
veils drawn again over their faces, and, in the slow 
and solemn step with which they entered, the whole 
party moved off the premises, leaving me in the state 
of a person just awakened out of a most extraordinary 
dream.---Hughes’ travels in Greece. 


THE CABINET. 


‘«« Blending the useful with the sweet.”’ 


For the Mirror. 


THE ROSE BUD.—an ALLEGORY. 


I marked the rose bud of the spring. It was 
beautiful in the morning. It sparkled with the 
dripping dew; then drooped with the descending 
rain. It hung down, in modesty, and seemed to 
shrink from the approaching storm. It remained 
uninjured, while the knarled oak was splintered by 
the lightning; and the towering pine uptorn by the 
tornado. With calmness, I was reflecting upon the 
moral impressed upon the senses, by the sublime 
workings of nature; when the storm suddenly sub- 
sided. ‘The sun darted its cheering rays through 
the dispersing clouds; and light and warmth and 
serenity again delighted the earth. ‘The pine and 
the oak no more revived. Their foliage, branches 
and trunks lay scattered, to decay. With genial 
heat, the rose bud expanded its crimson petals, and 
poured forth its fragrance, in gratitude to the sun; 
delighting the eye of the beholder, and loading 
the atmosphere with its reviving perfume, | 
marked it, as it rose upon its stem, and expanded 
its blushing flower. ‘lo my imagination, it seem- 
ed animated with consciousness; and to smile, as 
they passed, upon every beholder, with entreaties 
to spare it, yet a little while, that it might wave 
in the sunshine; display its graceful form, its glow- 
ing hues; and pour upon the altar of the air, and 
upon the wandering zephyrs, its thankful incense. 
And yet, thought I, would not its vanity be mor- 
tified, were it doomed to bloom in a wilderness, 


instead of the parterre, of which it is the grace 
aud the ornamext? 


‘Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

**The deep, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
‘* And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’’ 


Its entreaties spoke to my feelings too plainly 
to be disregarded. I was captivated. I suffered 
no rude hand to pluck it, or offer violence to its 
modest charms. I placed my seat near the par- 
terre, and watched the opening beauties of my 
little friend. The day passed; and yet another 
and another witnessed its loveliness. I gazed upon 
and admired, until my imagination inflamed, I 
thought it immortal. Others saw it withering; I 
knew it not; saw it not; believed it not! Alas! 
the laws of nature areimmutable T'o be changed, 
is stamped upon all her works! ‘All that is made 
must be destroyed! all that is born must die!” 
The fourth day came and my eyes were opened. 
The blossom had withered, and the leaves of the 
fiower were strewed on the ground. All its grace- 
ful beauty and fragrance were blown away by the 
winds; and nothing remained of so much loveli- 
ness. Weep! child of mortality, that Death is in 
the world! And yet, without Death, how “ shall 
all tears be wiped away from our eyes?” 


PETER PENSE. 


Contradictions are no arguments, nor ought 
such expressions as the following ever be made. 
use of, viz:—‘* That I deny—there you are mista- 
ken—that is impossible.” Such blunt assertions 


may promote irritation, but they cannot tend to 
elucidate, 


Lively, good humoured old ladies are like what 
raisins are to fresh grapes. They are withered; 
but they are also preserved, and appear to advan- 


NEELE. 


Wake Lady! wake! the midnight Moon 
Sails through the cloudless skies of June; 
The Stars gaze sweetly on the stream, 
Which in the brightness of their beam, 
One sheet of glory lies; 
The glow-worm lends its little light, 
And all that’s beautiful and bright 
Is shining on our world to-night; 
Save thy bright eyes. 


Wake Lady! wake! the nightingale 

Tells to the Moon her love lorn tale; 

Now doth the brook that’s hush’d by day, 

As through the vale she winds her way, 
In murmurs sweet iejoice ; 

The leaves, by the soft night-wind stir’d, 

Are whispering many a gentle word, 

And all Earth’s sweetest sounds are heard, 
Save thy sweet voice, 

Wake Lady! wake! thy lover waits, 

Thy steed stands saddled at the gates; 

Here is a garment rich and rare, 

To wrap thee from the cold night-air; 
Th’ appointed hour is flown. 

Danger and doubt have vanish’d quite, 

Our way before lies clear and right, 

And all is ready for the flight, 
Save thou alone! 


Wake Lady! wake! I have a wreath 
Thy broad fair brow should rise beneath; 
I have a ring that must not shine 
On any finger, Love! but thine; 
I’ve kept my plighted vow; 
Beneath thy casement here I stand, 
To lead thee by thy own white hand, 
Far from this dull and captive strand, 
But where art thou! 


Wake Lady! wake! She wakes! she wakes! 
Through the green mead her course she takes; 
And now her lover’s arms enfold 
A prise more precious far than gold, 
Blushing like morning’s ray; 
Now mount thy palfry, Maiden kind! 
Nor pause to cast one look behind, 
But swifter than the viewless wind, 
Away! Away! 


tage in the freshest company. 


THE ANECDOTIAD. 
‘** Desultory, that man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty may be indulged.”’ 


Renunciations.-—-The opinions now entertained 
of political Anti-Masonry, may be inferred from 
this. When old Capt. , of Brighton, was ask- 
ed by another Anti-Mason to sign a paper renoun- 
cing political Anti-Masonry, ‘* No--no!”’ said the 
veteran, vehemently: “ Though I have been an 
Anti-Mason, Pli be d—d if Lever own it publicly!” 


The Anti-Masonics being nearly defunct, a ru- 
mor is started that a new society is about to be 


formed, entitled, ‘* The anti-make-a-fool-of-your- 
se]{-to-no-purpose-society.” 


Fashion.—-‘* Why in such a hurry?” said a man 


to an acquaintance. ‘ Sir” said the man, “ I have 
bought a new bonnet and fear the fashion may 


change before I can get home.” 


A fellow in "@ichigan advertises ‘* Anti-Masonic 
Congh-drops.” We can obtain such drops in this 
state very easily. Let one of Governor South- 
wick’s Observers be steeped in water a few hours, 


{and the decoction would cough a horse to death. 


clothes falling down. 


A LOVE LETTER, 
From a Tailor to a Mantaumaker. 
Remnant of my hopes: 

May I be ripped from the borders of your es 
teem and never be buttoned to the loup of your 
kindness, but I’m strongly seamed to the hem of 
your beauty--may I never lose a thimble full of 
your favor, but you have so entangled the thread 
of my understanding with that pretty outside of 
yours, that | am start mad to be your ******* Odds- 
bodkins! I am surely yours every stitch of me. 
Wherever you go, you are my north, and my nee- 
dle follows you, therefore blunt not the point of m 
endeavors; but let me baste myself to your kin 
ness, that | may set the t¢ghler to your affections. 
[ love you beyond measure, but yet it is so hard to 
cabbage one sweet look from you, that I almost 
despair of having enough to finish my suit. Pray 
put a favorable construction on this, and for the 
same I shall always sit cross legged for your sake, 
being, my dearest little flouncer, Yours, P. D. 


Ludicrous Anecdote.—It may amuse the reader 
to be informed, that among my mathematical in- 
struments, | had an inverted telescope, which I 
used sometimes to let my servants look through, 
that I might enjoy their surprise at seeing the 
world turned upside down, and in particular the 
astonishment they expressed, when they saw men 
and women walking on their heads, without their 
It got about in the canton- 
ment that the engineer Sahab had a me 
which could turn people upside down, without the 
latter part of the phenomenon being generally 
known. So I used sometimes toamuse myself b 


pointing my glass at the women as they passed the 


/window; upon which the 


would run as fast as 
they could, holding their clothes down with both 
their hands.--4dventures in India. 


Infantile courage and generosity.—Two bulls, 
of equal bravery, although by no means equally 
matched in size and strength, happening to meet 
near the front of a Laird’s house, in the highlands 
of Scotland, began a fierce battle, the noise of 


which soon drew to one of the windows the lady 


of the mansion.--Te her infinite terror, she beheld 
her only son, < boy between five and six years of 


_age, belabouring with a stiff cudgel the stouter of 


the belligerents. ‘* Dugald! Dugald! what are 
you about?” exclaimed the affrighted mother. 


** Helping the little bull,” was the gallant young 
hero’s reply. 


The Devil in Pain.--In Plymouth, there is, or 
was formerly, a ready witted negro by the name of 
Prince. Persons acquainted with the humour of 


the old fellow, were in the habit of cracking jokes 


with him, to hear his ready answers. ‘The late 
Judge Paine, who was attending Court in Ply- 
mouth, one day accosted him thus: ‘ Prince, have 
you heard the Devil is dead?” ‘* No Massa,” re- 
plied he, ‘* Ino hear ob it, but I pose it berry like- 
ly, for I understood he was in Paine. 


James the First and the Lawyers.—This mon- 
arch, soon afier his accession to the English throne, 
Was present in a court of justice, to observe the 
pleadings ina cause of some consequence. ‘The 
counsel for the plaintiff had finished, the King was 
so perfectly satisfied, that he exclaimed, Tis a 
plain case! and was about to leave the court. 
Being persuaded, however, to stay and hear the 
other side of the question, the pleaders for the de- 
fendant made the case no less plain on their side. 
Qn this the monarch rose and departed in a great 
passion, exclaiming, ‘‘ They are all rogues alike.” 


A facetious fellow used to say, that he had eaten 
so much mutton for the last six months, he was 
ashamed to look a sheep in the face. 


A teamster engaged in sprinkling the streets of 


Rochester, being one day overtaken by a sudden. 


shower, exclaimed, ‘‘ It’s just so always! A man 


can’t do any thing in Rochester without opposs- 
tion.” 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


MASONIC MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1829. 


CELEBRATION AT DEDHAM. 

Agreeably to public notice, and in accordance with 
the usages of the Masonic fraternity, throughout the 
Christian world, the brotherhood assembled, on the 
24th ult. at Dedham, to commemorate the nativity 
of the patron saint of Freemasonry, John the Baptist. 

At 9 o’clock A. M.a deputation from the M. W. 
G. Lodge of Massachusetts, assembled at the office of 
R. W. Br. J. H. Cobb, formed and proceeded, under 
the direction of R.W. Br. M. Roulstone, (accompanied 
by the Boston Band) to dedicate the new Hall recently 
erected by Constellation Lodge. The ceremonies of 
Dedication were as follows: Prayer by R. W. Rev. 
Benjamin Huntoon—services of Dedication by R. W. 
D. D. G. Master, Thomas S. Mann, Esq.—concluding 
prayer by M. E. Rev. Paul Dean. The ceremonies 
then closed with the following original 


©Ove, 
TuNE, ‘Old Hundred. 
To Him who made the earth and skies, 


And caused the glorious Sun to rise ; | 
To whom the Morning Stars did raise 
Their voice in joyful songs of praise; | 
To Him, who called from Darkness, Light, 
Dispelled the shades of ancient Night; 
And now, through all his works displays 

A theme for Angel’s highest praise ; 

To him who gave us life and breath, 

And shields us from the shafts of death, 
Supports and guides us all our days, 

We'll join our voice in Hymn’s ofpraise ; 
And when our days on earth are past, 

May we all meet in Heaven at last; 

And all, as one, our voices raise 

To Him, in songs of endless praise, 


The procession was again formed and moved to the | 
Hotel of Br. Alden, where they were joined by the 
Lodges from Randolph, Stoughton and Lexington; 
and by Representatives of most of the Lodges in the’ 
county of Norfolk; together with a large number of 
‘com. R, A. Masons and Knights’ Templars; and_ 
though last, not least, by about a hundred and fifty | 
Ladies. The procession, consisting of about five hun- 
dred, then moved to the First Parish Meeting House, 
where the services were performed inthe following 
order, viz. 
1. Voluntary on the organ. 


2. Prayer, by the R. W. Rev. Br. Benjamin Hun- 
toon. 
3. Anthem, by the Choir, O sing unto the Lord, &c. 
' 4, Select portion of Scripture, by R. W. Rev. Br. 
Huntoon. 
5. Hymn, Celestial worlds, &c. 
6. Sermon, by M. E. Rev. Paul Dean, from Phil. 4. 
Whatsoever things are, &c. 
Music, by the Band. 
8. Address, by Comp. Nahum Capen. 
9. Prayer, by R. W. D. D. Grand Master, Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, of Taunton. 
10. Hymn, Praise to the Lord, &c. 
11. Music, by the Band. 
12. Dismission, Lord dismiss us with thy bless- 
ing, &c. 
13. Benediction, by the M. E. Rev. Paul Dean. 
After the conclusion of the above services, the 
brethren, (accompanied by the ladies,) were again 
' formed, and moved to the capacious pavilion, erected 
for their especial reception and comfort ; where they 


7. 


| partook plentifully of the ‘* good things of life’’—or' 


if they did not, the blame does not lie at the door of 
our worthy brother, the provider. After dinner, vol- 
untary sentiments were given by the following 
brethren: 

1. By D. D. G. Master, 'T. S. Mann. 
By D. G. Master, Elijah Crane, Esq. 
By P. D. D. G. Master, Thos. Tolman, Esq. 
By D. G. 8. W. Royal Turner, Esq. 
. By G. Chaplain, B. Huntoon. 
By G. Chaplain, P. Dean. 

7. By the Orator, N. Capen, Esq. 

The procession was again formed and escorted the 
Ladies to the Hall, at Br. Alden’s, and Constellation 
Lodge to the new Masonic Hall, where the following 
Ode was sung, accompanied by the Band. 


AWuiversal. 
Tune, Auld Lang Syne. 


When shall our Emblems be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
Or Masonry in vain be sought 
Among mankind? 
Among mankind I say, Among mankind: 
When Virtue, from the earth is driven 
By all mankind. 


When shall the world be hushed to peace, 
And charity divine, 
Be universal, never cease 


Among mankind ? 
Among mankind &c. 


When Masonry and truth extend 
To all mankind. 


When shall Freemasonry so bright 
With such refulgence shine, 
Dispensing ever pure delight 


On all mankind? 
On all mankind &c. 


When the great light from Heaven shall shine 
On all mankind, 


When shall Freemasons need no more 
The mystic word and sign? 
When shall they need no further store 


Of corn, oil and wine? 
Of corn, oil and wine &e. 
When plenty, health and peace extend, 
To all mankind, 


Constellation Lodge was then called to order and 
passed the following vote. 


Voted, to choose a Committee to present the thanks 
of this Lodge to the Rev. Paul Dean for his excel- 
lent Sermon, and to Wahum Capen, Esq. for his ap- 
propriate Address, and request copies of the same for 
the Press. R. W. Br. Abijah Draper, Br. Isaac Whit- 
ing and R. W. Br. Jer. Myers, were chosen. 


The performances throughout were characterized by 
marked decorum, and were congenial with the strict 
rules of propriety; nothing occurred to mar the pleas- 
ures or solemnities of the occasion. As the Sermon 
and Address will probably be published, we defer all 
comments for the present. The new Masonic Hall 
is neat and peculiarly well adapted to the purposes of 
Constellation Lodge; to the enterprising members of 
which, and to the fraternity generally, it is highly 
creditable. 


§G- We have received a copy, in sheets, of ‘* a nar- 
rative of the Anti-Masonic excitement, in the western 
part of the State of New-York, during the years 1826; 
7,8, and a part of 1829. By Henry Brown, Esq. 
Counsellor at Law;’’ but have not had an opportunity 


to examine it. We shall do so ere long. 


| MANUFACTURES, 
| Perhaps the time never was, when the pressure, 


consequent on the stagnation of business, has 
been so severely and generally felt by all classes 


‘of community, as it is at the present moment. And 


if there be one class on whom the weight falls 
more heavily than on another, that class would 


‘{seem to be the manufacturers of New-England- 


We know not that any definite reason can be as- 
signed why the manufacturer is more immediately 
affected by the general depression of business, 
than others, having an equal amount of funds in- 
vested intrade. Perhaps those bettér acquainted 
with the subject, can account for it clearly and 
satisfactorily. ‘To us, it seems to be the result of 
a combination of causes. ‘The first, and perhaps 
the principal one, may be found in the fact that, 
the business is over done. ‘The present consump- 
tion of domestic manufactures, is not equal tothe 
amount which the increased and increasing num- 
ber of manufactories are capable of producing; 
nor equal to the amount which it is necessary that 
they should produce to enable them to sustain an 
existence. As illustrative of this, we cite an an- 
ecdote related to us by a gentleman in Providence. 
** Here, says he, is one of the most extensive and 
valuable manufactories in Rhode Island; and, I 
am told that, if it be permitted to lie entirely idle 
the proprietors will lose about one hundred dollars 
aday; but, by keeping about one third of the 
machinery in operation, they manage so as not to 
lose but about fifly dollars per day!’ ‘This is the 
natural consequence of an overstocked marked: 
and it is clear, from this case, that the demand is 
not sufficient to warrant the manufacture of the 
requisite quantity of goods, to pay the interest on 
the amount of property invested. We have heard 
the cause of the present depressed state of our 
manufactories, also attributed to the enormous 
quantity of cotton cloths said to have been forced 
into the country, by British manufacturers, prior 
to the passage of the Tariff—a quantity sufficient 
to supply the probable demand for four years! 
Andit is thought that if our manufacturers can 


survive during this time, the business will be re- 


stored to its natural channel, and the effects of 
the new tariff will then be felt to be beneficial and 
salutary. How far this anticipation will be real- 
ized, we will not undertake to predict; but we 
have no hesitancy in saying that, at the end of 
four years, (allowing the present tariff to continue 
in operation) the manufacturing interests of the 
country, will be very much improved; for, before 
the expiration of that time, one fifth, if not one 
third, of the number now engaged in the business, 
will be compelled to abandon it,—the demand will 
‘increase, and, consequently, the remaining four- 
fifths, or two-thirds, may be able to live. We be- 
lieve that past experience, is a sufficient assurance, 
that the number of manufactories will not very 


much increase during that time. 


A correspondent in Washington, Ala. writes:— 
Our Lodge meets regularly once in two weeks; 
and there has been no meeting for the last six 
‘months, without our having from one to three can- 
‘didates for initiation; and those, the most respec 
table men in the county; among whom are seve- 
ral ministers and members of the Methodist 
church. The last appear more zealous and enthu- 
siastic than you will commonly see other Masons.” 
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Death of the Queen of Spain.— Capt. Snow, of the 
ship States, who arrived at Baltimore on Tuesday eve- 
ning from Genoa and last from Gibraltar, states that 
on the day he sailed, 24th May, news was received 
from Madrid of the death of the Queen of Spain, and 
that minute guns were firing all day, and the flags on 
the castles and the shipping were flying at half mast. 

Trish Giant.—Mr. O’Brian, from the North of Ire- 


land, aged 34 years, who stands nearly eight feet, was 
exhibiting himself in Liverpool at the last dates. He 


TO SECRETARIES OF LODGES, 
Having recommenced our labors, a little exertion 
“on the part of our brethren, in giving the Mirror 
circulation, and a strict and punctual compliance with 
the TERMS, will continue us on our way rejoicing. 
It will give us a light heart, and we shall omit no ef- 
fort to impart a portion of its pleasantry to our readers. 


' CoRRESPONDENTS.—We improve the present, as 
a fit occasion to tender the use of the columns of the 
‘Mirror, to our Masonic friends. Heretofore, the whole 
fabor of supplying the Masonic departments, of publi- 
cations in which we have been engaged, has devolved 
on one. The original contributions, of this character, 
‘that we have ever received, with the exception of ad- 
An editor, to please his patrons, must be an exempt ‘dresses, would fall short of a dozen columns of this 
from the list of hypocondriacs,—place him there, and ‘paper. We hope this willnot be true in future. Com- says that he is allowed to be the largest and best pro- 

| munications on science, literature, &c. will meet with a|| portioned man ever exhibited in the United Kingdoms, 


Berotian dullness is stampt on all his works. To effect | 
the object first above named, (the last will of course _welcome reception. * . and challenges the world, for 500 guineas, to produce 
a man equal to him in size and proportion. 


follow,) we respectfully invite the Secretaries, into Pistaveens.The Branch. Bank city (says 


Morgan.—There are a couple of foolish stories 


whose hands this number of the Mirror may fall, to lay 


it before their respective Lodges, and to read, or cause | 


to be read, the address ‘‘ to our patrons,’’ commen- 
cing on the first page; and to interest themselves, as 
agents, in procuring subscribers. 


AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF Misstons.—R. P. & C. 
Wiix1aMs have recently published a Sermon preached 


‘going the rounds of the papers, in relation to this 
man. The /firstis signed by “‘ Henry Sturgis An- 
idersin,” (?) and sets forth that Morgan is busily 
engaged in catching fish, for the ‘* use and behoof” 
of the stomachs of his Majesty’s most dutiful sub- 
jects, in the province of New-Brunswick; and that 
he, Morgan, intends returning to the United 


the Courier) receives and pays out Pistareens at sev- 
enteen cents each. This is as it should be. Shilling 
pieces are much wanted. 


Saratoga Springs.—It is estimated that the num- 
ber of visitors at Saratoga, on Monday last exceeded 
five hundred. This is an unusual number for the season. 


Snakes.—The Ohio Chronicle states that a black 
snake was recently killed, in the act of swallowing 


another snake of the water species, the length of 
which was eighteen inches. 


Stoppage in transita.—The Troy Register states 


before the Board of Directors of the Domestic and 


‘States and claiming of Miller the trifling 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 


| sup 

| $20,000 !——The second declares that, the 

Church in the United States of America, in St. James’ | of Morgan have been found by som Lave ate that several boats, loaded with lumber, are detained 
; ; ; t White Hall f t of t the tolls of 

Coach, by Alonzo Potter, Rector of tached to Fort Niagara,fastened by | of money to pay 

St. Paul’s Church, Boston. It is an eloquent, forcible to the sand the Beach nour that th 

and manly appeal in behalf of the objects of the soci- || thet 


wife of Hector M‘Cartney, aicarpet weaver at 
a ety: it is a direct appeal to the good sense of commu- Lowell, who hed cent to Eugiend (oe hes, died-om 
. nity; and as such, it is entitled to the serious and can- 


board the packet ship Dover, on Sunday, 21st ult. 
did consideration of the friends of missions and the She had three children with her, the youngest five 
friends of the benighted pagan. It is worth more, and months old. Another woman, [why not give her 
will produce a better effect, go further to convince'the name?) who was suckling her child, refused to 
sceptic, than would a barrel (if sermons are kept in furnish a portion of her milk to the orphan, al- 
of though she had an abundance; and the little one 
_was otherwise provided for by some humane per- 
norance—and the press is daily groaning under the 
weight of such stuff. We give the following from the 


sons. The passengers all speak highly of the at- 
tention of Capt. Bursley.— Pat. 

appendix, and recommend the Sermon to every class 

of readers. 


It is stated in the last number of the African 
: Repository, thatin North-Carolina two thousand 
_ * Missionaries have made valuable accessions to ge- 
ography, and natural science. 


slaves would immediately be emancipated and 
They have reduced to system and provided with al- 


committed to the society of Friends, to be sent to 
the colony of Liberia, if funds for their transpor- 
phabets and written characters, the languages of seve- 
ral barbarous tribes. 


tation were provided. . 
Th ington Telegraph states, that on Mon- 
They have translated, and are now translating the e Stonington Telegrap 2 
scriptures into about one hundred different Heathen 


day, about two o’clock, Vharles Heaton, a seaman 

languages lately arrived in the schr. Penguin from the South 

They have collected into schools, and are now in- yg 

They ately 5% the means of circulating in Hea- of Yorkshire, England. When he arrived last | 

then lands, more than two millions of Bibles, and sev- week he found a letter announcing that an estate | 
eral millions of tracts. of £30,000, had been bequeathed him by a deceas- 


SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Crimes, Punishments, Accidents, &c.—In Madison | 
County N. Y. Roswell Davis’s purse has been relie- 
_ved of $500 for a breach of promise to Miss Lavina 
-Howard,—Miss Storms was accidentally shot through 
the head on the 20th inst. by a son of Mr. Ford and 
instantly expired. James Birdsell has been con- 
‘victed of the murder of his wife in March last in Ohio 
in a fit of insanity, caused by intoxication, and senten- 
ced to be hung on Wednesday last, when he was proba- 
bly executed.—A duel took place at Pensacola on the 
(27th ult. between Col. Walton, late Lt. Gov. of Flori- 
da and Doct. McMahon of the VU. S. army. The first 
‘fire was without effect, at the 2d. both were wounded, 
Col. W. so severely that he was assisted off the field of 
‘honor! Thus rests the affair awhile. The editor of 
the Baltimore Republican is authorised to give One 
hundred Dollars for the body of Mr. James R. Craig, 
'who visited that city in May from Edenton, N.C and 
on the 30th of that month, left a letter in his boarding 
‘house for his friends, leading them to suppose that he| 
would take his own life, and telling them that it would |, 
be useless to search for his body. He has not since 
been heard from.—Cent. 


Fires.---The barn of Mr. John Saunderson, cabinet 


a 'maker, in Salem, and four hundred dollars worth of : 

They have abolished human sacrifices, infanticide, | new furniture stored in it were burnt on Sunday morn-| 4 relative. | 
polygamy, and their attendant vices and crimes, in nu-|| ing. No fire had been used in the building. -At ~ = 
merous and extensive districts. Brooklyn, N. York, the oil floor cloth factory, belong- PAarriages 

They have been the means of inducing, at least | ing to the widow of the late Mr. Harmer, was, with its ; : 
ai 800,000 persons to renounce idolatry, and adopt the stock, entirely consumed, on Saturday morning last. In this city, Mr. David D. Pierson to Miss Martha~- 
: usages of Christian, and civilized society. No part of the stock (about $7000) was, as we are Jane M. Fiske. 


They have admitted to Christian cemmunion, at least 
25,000 who profess to be sincere disciples of the Sav- 
jour, 

They have been permitted to witness during the last 
moments of many of their converts, the most conso- 
ling evidence of piety.”’ 


told, insured. The building was insured for $3000.— 
On Friday night a floating battery nearly opposite Fort 
Muttiin, on the Delaware, below Philadelphia, was de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Sudden Death—A colored woman, died suddenly 
on Thursday last while standing at a table ironing 
clothes. The body was opened bv a physician who had 
been called in. It appeared, that the deceased had 


At Lynn, Mr. Trévett Mansfield Rhodes to Miss 
Eliza Munroe. 

At Newport, N. H. Rev. Abraham Marsh, of Read- 
ing, Vt. to Miss Rhoda Short of Newport. 

At Troy, N. Y. Mr Church Weston to Miss Ellen 
Winsor, both of Duxbury, Mass. 

At Charleston, S. C. Lieut Edward C. Rutledge, of 
the U. S. Navy, to Miss Rebecca Motte, daughter of 
the late Hon. William Lowndes. 


Post Orrice.—NATHANIEL GREENE, en- 
tered upon his duties as Post Master of this city, on 


Wednesday. With his accustomed promptness and de- 
cision, he commenced the ‘“ work of reform,’ by 
tearing away the mangeorie—(it never reminded us 
of any thing else )—and substituting a passage to the 
grand focus of enquiry, more congenial with the no- 
tions of decent folk. The urbanity, intelligence and 
assiduity of Mr. Greene, afford the most satisfactory 
assurance that no effort to accommodate and gratify 
his numerous visitors will be omitted. 


oat JuLy CELEBRATION.— The procession for the 

ity Celebration”? will be formed in Faneuil Hall, at 
11 0’clock, under the direction of the City Marshal, 
and proceed through the principal streets to the Old 


South Church, where an Oration will be pronounced by 
on. James T. Austin. 


been in the habit oftight lacing to such a degree, as 
to force the liver from its natural seat. The more 
immediate cause of her death was the rupture of a 
blood vessel, near the heart.—Baltimore American. 


Patter, patter, patter, as Washington IRv1ING says 
—for the last three days we have heard nothing but 
this unvaried sound upon our windows. We hope the 
country may not be so drenched by the rains as to injure 
vegetation, but it is to be apprehended that if much 
more should fall, our anticipation of a plentiful Grain 
harvest will be somewhat disappointed. Hay and Grass 
still promise to be most abundant.— Montreal Gaz. 


A man and his wife have been committed in Albany, 
for an attempt to murder their son, a young lad, by 
hanging. The mother, detected in the act, said it was 
her child, and she had a right to hang him if she 
| pleased. 


Deaths. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary-Ann, wife of Mr. Dud- 
ley B. Adams, aged 26. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr Benj. Homan, aged 
33. 
At South Reading, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Doctor Thad- 
deus Spaulding, and daughter of Dr. John Hart. 

At Hardwick, John Hastings, Esq. aged 85. 

At Danvers, Mr. Nathan H. King, aged 27. 

At Wareham, Mercy, wife of Mr. Samuel Hatch, 
aged 31. 

At Newmarket, Rev Curtis Coe, aged 79. 

At Kittery, on Saturday last, Miss Sarah Jane Pauly, 
aged 21, daughter of Mr. Hugh Paul of Elliot. Her © 


death was occasioned by being thrown from a wagon.” 
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THE WREATH. 


THE MORALIST. 


‘¢ Tho’ thus contin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
*< Through all the regions of variety.’’ 


loves me best? 


(FROM “‘REPENTANCE:’’ BY MISS BROWNE.) 


Wholoves me best?---my mother sweet, 
Whose every look with love ’s replete; 
Who held me, an infant, on her knee,--, 
Who hathever watched me tenderly; 
And yet I have heard my mother say, 
That she some time must pass away: 

~ Who then shall shield me from earthly ill?—- 
Some one must love me better still! 


Who loves me best?---my father dear, 
Who loveth to have me always near; 
He whom I fly each eve to meet, 


When past away is the noontide heat; 
Who from the bank where the sunbeam lies 
Brings me the wild-wood strawberries, 
Oh! he is dear as my mother to me,-- 

But he will perish, even as she. 


Who loves me best?---the gentle dove, 
That I have tamed with my childish love, 

~ That every one save myself doth fear, 
Whose soft coo soundeth when I come near: 
Yet perhaps it but loves me because I bring 
To its cage the drops from the clearest spring, 
And hang green branches around the door:--- 
Something, surely, must love me more! 


Who loves me best?---my sister“air, 
With her laughing eyes and clustering hair; 
Who flowers around my head doth twine, 
Who presseth her rosy lips to mine, 

Who singeth me songs in her artless glee,-- 
Can any love me better than she? 

Yet when I asked, that sister confest, 

Of all she did not love me the best! 


Who loves me best?---my brother young, 

With his healthy cheek and his lisping tongue; 
Who delighteth to lead me in merry play 

Far down the green wood’s busy way; 

Who showeth me where the hazel nuts grow, 
And where the fairest field-flowers blow; 

Yet perhaps he loves me no more than the rest--- 
How shall I find who loves me best? 3 


My mother loves me,---but she may die; 

My white dove loves me,---but he may fly; 
My father loves me,---he may be changed! 

I have heard of brothers and sisters estranged; 
If they should forsake me what should I do? 
Where should I bear my sad heart to? 

Some one surely would be my stay--- 

Some one must love me better than they. 


Yes fair child! there is One above, 

Who loves thee with unchangeable love; 
He who formed those frail, dear things, 
To which thy young heart fondly clings.-—- 


“es Even though all should forsake thee, still 


— He would protect thee through every ill, 


ia Oh, isnot such love worth all the rest2?-- 


Child! it is God who loves thee best! 


mother?” 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 

It was thirteen years since my mother’s death, 
when after a long absence from my native village, | 
I stood beside the sacred mound, beneath which I 
had seen her buried. Since that mournful period, | 
great change had come over me. My childish 
years had passed. away, and with them my youth- 
ful character. The world was altered too; and as’! 
I stood at my mother’s grave, I could hardly rea-| 
lize that I was the same thoughtless, happy crea-. 
ture, whose cheeks she had so often kissed in an’ 
excess of tenderness. But the varied events of 
thirteen years had not effaced the remembrance of | 
that mother’s smile. It seemed as if I had seen. 
her yesterday—as if the blessed sound of her voice, | 
was then in my ear. The gay dreams of my infan- | 
cy and childhood were brought back so distinctly | 
to my mind, that had it not been for one bitter re- 
collection, the tears I shed would have been gen- 
tle and refreshing. ‘The circumstance may seem 

trifling one--but the thought of it even now 
ae my heart--and [ relate.it that children 
wit have parents, may love them as they ought. 

My r had been ill a longftime; and I had 
becom uch accustomed to her pale face and 
weak voice, that I was not frightened at them as 
children usually are. At first, it is true, I sobbed | 
violently—for they told me she would die; but 
when day after day, I returned from school and 
found her the same, I began to believe she would | 
always be spared to me. 

One day when I had lost my place in the class, 
and done my work wrong side outward, I came 
home discouraged and fretful. I went into my 
mother’s chamber. She was paler than usual, but 
she met me with the same affectionate smile that 
always welcomed my return. Alas! when I look 
back through the lapse of thirteen years, [ think 
my heart must have been stone, not to have been 
melted by it. She requested me to go down stairs, 
and bring her a glass of water—I pettishly asked 
why she did not call a domestic to doit. Witha 
look of mild reproach, which I shall never forget, if 
I live to be a hundred years old, ‘*‘ And will not 
my daughter bring a glass of water for her poor 


I went and brought her the water, but I did not 
do it kindly. Instead of smiling and kissing her, 
as I was wont to do, I sat the glass down very quick 
and left the room. After playing a short time, I 
went tobed without bidding my mother “ good | 
night;” but, when alone in my room, in darkness_ 
and silence, | remembered how pale she looked, 


THE Binie.mThe following is an account of the 
number of books, chapters, verses, words, and letters 
contained in the Old and New Testaments: 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
Number of Books, - - - 89 
Chapters, - - - 929 


Verses, - - - 23,214 
Words, - 592,439 
Letters, - - 


2,728,100 
The middle Book is Proverbs. - 

The middle Chapter is Job, xx1x. 

The middle verse would be II. Chronicles, xx. 17, if 
there were a verse more, and verse 18, if there were a 
verse less. 

The word anp occurs 35,543 times. 

The wordJenovan occurs 6,855 times. 

The shortest verse is I. Chronicles, i. 25. 

The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains 
all the letters of the alphabet. 

The 19th of the II. Kings, and 37th chapter of 
Isaiah, are alike. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Number of Books, 27 
—— Chapters, a. 260 
Verses, - - - 7,959 

Words, - - - 181,258 

Letters, - = 838,380 


The middle Book is II. Thessalonians. 

The middle Chapter is Romans xrur. if there were a 
chapter more, and xiv. if there were a chapter less, 

The Middle verse is Acts xv11. 17. 

The shortest verse is John x1. 35. 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


Number of Books, - - - 66 
Chapters, - - - 1,189 
Verses, - - - $1,173 
Words, - - - 773,697 


- Letters, 3,566,480 
The middle Chapter, and the least in the Bible is 
Psalm cxvit. 

The middle Verse is Psalm cxvit1. 8. 

The calculator is said to have had three years of his 
life occupied in forming this table!» 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


Jusr published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracing a 
sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 


‘a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 


bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 


and how her voice trembled when ehe said, “* Will | paid). _ If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
not my daughter bring a glass of water for her |; by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 


poor sick mother?” I could not sleep—and I stole |, 
into her chamber, to ask forgiveness. She had sunk | 
into an uneasy slumber, and they told me I must 
not waken her. I did not tell any one what troub- 
bled me but stole back to my bed, resolved to rise 
early in the morning, and tell her how sorry I was 
for my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I awoke, 
and, hurryingon my clothes, I hastened to my 
mother’s room. She was dead!—she never spoke | 
to me more—never smiled upon me again; and. 
when I toutched the hand that used to rest upon: 


merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. 


Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey; Boston,’ will 
meet with \prompt attention. 


The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh & 
Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE AMARANTH, OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


Tue AMARANTH is a monthly publication of 33 


my head in blessing, it was so cold that it made loctavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the interests 


me start. I bowed down by her side, and sobbed in, 
the bitterness of my heart. I thought then I wish-, 
ed I could die, and be buried with her; and old as 
I now am, I would give worlds, were they mine 
to give, could my mother but have lived to tell me 
she forgave my childish ingratitude. But I can- 
not call her back, and when I'stand by her grave, 
and whenever I think of her manifold kindness, 
the memory of that reproachable look she gave 
me, will ‘* bite like a serpent, and sting like an 
adder.” 


If life be but vanity and vexation of spirit, why 
complain that it is short? When young, we wish, 
to be older ; when old, to be younger. The age 


of content is like tomorrow. ‘ | 


of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are filled with 
Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of eminent 
Masons; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal and 
Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intelli- 
gence, Poetry, &c. &ce. The whole comprising @ 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found in 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
The terms are Two DOLLARS a year, in advance. 


MOORE & SEVEY. 


YMasouic 


NEATLY EXECUTED AT THIS OFFICE, 


BY MOORE & SEVEY. 
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